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BIRKET FOSTER AND HIS WORKS. 



CONVERSING recently with an English civil engineer of some I of all the countries he had visited— and he had traversed the 
eminence, who had been a great traveller, he remarked that I European Continent, knew something of Asia, and was not want- 




BIRKET FOSTER. 



ing in knowledge of the picturesque in America — no country had I year. There was nothing in Nature, he held, which would compare 
the same attractions for him as England in the spring-time of the | in point of beauty with certain parts of the south of Devon, and the 
July, 1877. 
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country around Warwick, towards the end of the month of May. 
The trees were then beginning to look bright with foliage ; the 
snowy petals of the hawthorn-flower crowned the hedgerows, the 
meadows were rich in profuse garniture of emerald-green herbage 
sprinkled with gold and silver leaflets of the butter-cup and daisy, 
and dotted with the dainty honey-laden clover-flower; the cottage 



gardens seemed to him to be enshrined in bowers of lilac and 
laburnum ; and the country, as it stretched away over dale and 
hill, presented to the view one vast panorama of rich vegetation 
arranged in scenic groupings of surpassing loveliness. 1 have 
more than once heard American travellers express themselves to 
the same effect, and with something like ecstatic fervour after a 




The Hay- Field. — From a Water-colour Painting by Birket Foster. 



summer's sojourning in the district of the English lakes. For 
myself, I confess that a full and prolonged view of the country, 
with leisure to contemplate its leading characteristics and beauties, 
comes to me as one of the unalloyed blessings of Heaven. There 
is nothing to me so purely exhilarating as having before my eyes 
nothing save what is of the Creator's own conceiving, and to study 
the never-wearying and manifold excellences of even the minutest 
detail of his handiwork. 

I am disposed to insist that perfection in landscape-painting is 
perfection in the art of painting itself. The interest provoked by 
the strongest tale ever told on canvas, concerning us men and wo- 
men, can never equal that raised in the mind of most of us by the 
veriest trifle of a story for the conception of which the artist is in- 
debted to Nature. Give me leave to illustrate my meaning by refer- 
ring to a little picture of Mr. Birket Foster's, occupying a front 
place in my memory. I think it is called * The Primrose-Gatherers.' 
The materials of the story are very simple, but the interest awa- 
kened in the picturesque using of them is astonishing. We have a 
group of children, a steep bank, an upland with sheep, over in the 
distance the blue sea. Now, let us see what Mr. Foster is able to 
make out of such materials. The bank is a mossy bank of such 
steepness as would be likely to incite to action the venturesome 
qualities latent in the minds of little children. The best proof of 
this is that, in a sort of chair formed by the stump of a hawthorn- 
tree, jutting from a mound of the bank, rests a chubby little rustic 
of some two summers, engaged in miniature bouquet-making. 
Were the little body to go to sleep after the fashion of most little 
bodies when the sun gets high in the heavens, it would come 
rolling down to the ground, over moss, and bluebell, and violet, 



until it finally rested on a bed of beautiful ferns with a pillow of 
yellow primroses for its tiny head. The joint ages of the children 
in the picture might be twenty-five years ; their occupations, evi- 
dently, to look after each other; station in life of the parents, let 
us say, small farmers. These little people have come to Mr. Birket 
Foster's beautiful dell to pick primroses. The modest and pretty 
flowers are in charming abundance on the ledge of hill on which 
the children pursue their pleasant occupation ; the breeze from the 
sea wafts health and spirits and vigour to their little frames ; they 
are intensely happy in the most simple and engaging of all pur- 
suits, wild-flower gathering ; and every minute that they spend in 
the dell is one of profitable study. By-and-by these children will 
have grown up and become men and women, and the lessons in 
Nature they learned while primrose-gathering will be among the 
most cherished remembrances of their childhood. And inasmuch 
as Mr. Birket Foster's picture recalls to our own memories the 
dear remembrances of our own child-life, it has done us more 
good to gaze upon it than to have had placed before our eyes the 
grandest piece of historical painting, or the finest example of mural 
decoration ever conceived by the subtlest of artists. We see 
ourselves in the picture. We form part of it, as it were. We our- 
selves have swung, in daring defiance of thorn, thistle, and brier, 
from the same hawthorn-tree, and with the same bare arms and 
legs. We have sat in the same rustic seat half-way up the same 
ferny bank, to the manifest endangerment of our small neck, and 
to the serious discomfiture of the mother who has found us there. 
We have plucked the primroses in the same eager fashion, resolving 
that they shall decorate the window-shelf of our bedroom in the 
old china mug with the antique legendary inscription, ** For a good 
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boy." Looking at the picture steadfastly for a moment, we arrive 
at the conclusion that we have thought as these children, we have 
played as these children, and as boys and girls, with our own 
uneducated little minds, we have self-taught ourselves in the woods 
as these children of the picture are self-teaching themselves. The 
most that we know now concerning wild-flowers, ferns, trees, and 
such-like riches of creation, was learned by us, I'll wager, before 
we knew aught of the science of botany; and I'll venture like- 
wise to say that we had more interest in and knew more of the 
habits of the feathered songsters of the hedgerows as children 
than as grown-up people. Mr. Birket Foster, as an artist, is an 
admirable assuager of the animosities. He is never more happy 
than when he is giving us some pictorial idyll of domestic peace. 
He loves to withdraw us from the turmoil, and strife, and envy, 
and wickedness, of the every-day world, and to plant us for the 
moment in some miniature garden of Eden, where, in dreamy 
forgetfulness of the present, we may linger over the sweet, joyous, 
and careless freedom of the past. 

I shall decline in this paper to constitute myself a judge of the 
artistic qualities of Mr. Birket Foster's paintings. I have at once 
closed my ears to the learned twaddle of my acquaintance, Critic, 
who, seated at my elbow, tells me that it is himself to whom 
belongs the honour of having, as a newspaper judge of pictures, 
first dubbed Mr. Foster's work "spotty." I am not bound, I 
think, to reveal anything concerning the prices paid to Mr. Foster 
for his works, even if I knew anything of public importance bear- 
ing on this purely personal matter. It further suggests itself to 
my mind that Mr. Foster's daily life being that of a quiet country 
gentleman, any literary intrusion on its privacy upon my part would 



be lacking in propriety, and an example of bad taste. Mr. Foster 
is best known to the world at large by his paintings and wood 
engravings, and it were well at present to address myself to the 
consideration of matters relating to these, leaving what has refe- 
rence to the merely personal side of Mr. Foster's character to dis- 
cover itself as we proceed. 

I began this paper by remarking that such opportunity as was 
granted me for enjoyment of the country came to me as a blessing 
of great value. And I made the remark that I might at once 
show myself in sympathy with the subject which I had chosen for 
my paper. Mr. Birket Foster is not only a diligent student of the 
peculiarities and beauties of English landscape, but an ardent 
lover of everything which pertains to it. Not only does he present 
us with the choicest pieces of the country-side, and the little 
secluded nooks and dells of the outlying hamlet ; but he gives us 
as well an insight into the daily lives of the villagers who dwell 
about these places, and the every-day amusements of their chil- 
dren, and a peep also at the pretty cottages and by-way resting- 
places so dear to the lover of the old and the picturesque in Eng- 
land. Mr. Foster's examples and realisation of English scenery 
are of that kind which at once appeals even to the most inveterate 
lover of the town, and the rustic figures which he gives in most of 
his works are just of that order which chimes in with all the asso- 
ciations dear to the lover of the country. Moreover, Mr. Foster 
appeals to us through the best possible channels. He asks us to 
notice the exceeding beauty of even the most simple examples of 
creation, and he begs us be with him in his keen. enjoyment of the 
country-life of little children — a life utterly without -adulteration 
through contact with what people call the world. And of the 




The Cottage Nurse. — From a Water-colour Painting by Birket Fostei , 



manner in which this gifted artist manages to arrest our sym- 
pathies, and keep our attention, it is needless, perhaps, to comment 
upon. I should suppose that the works of no living artist have 
been so extensively copied as have the drawings of Mr. Foster. It 
is quite possible that the artist may have a word to say against this 
—though I very much doubt it, for Mr. Foster is possessed of 



ample means, and is not of a selfish disposition ; he must accept 
this multiplicity of reproduction, however, as a high compliment to 
his talents, inasmuch as it is significant of a desire, on the part of 
those who are unable to purchase his original works, to possess 
such copies as are within their reach. As to his drawings in black- 
and-white — as to his marvellously-finished pencillings upon blocks 
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of wood— it would be mere impertinence in me to suppose that 
they are not as well known to every reader of this periodical as 
they are to myself. Of the quality of these productions I cannot 
do better than speak in the words of Mr. Tom Taylor, about one 
of the most able, if not the very ablest, of the Art-critics attached 
to the London press. Mr. Taylor says of Mr. Birket Foster that 
" he has, indeed, both in his drawing and in his designs for the 
wood-engraver, carried suavity and grace to the very highest point 
to which they can be carried, without falling into effeminacy, as he 
has pushed delicacy of execution to a pitch beyond which it seems 
impossible to go, without pettiness and loss of unity." 

I believe that Longfellow's " Evangeline " was the subject first 
selected by publishers for giving Mr. Foster an opportunity of dis- 
covering his skill in drawing on wood for book-illustrations. In 
conjunction with Mr. John Gilbert and Miss Jane Benham (now 
Mrs. Benham Hay), he illustrated an edition of this exquisite poem 
which found such favour with the public that the artist's fame was 
secured. In the two years following the publication of this work, 



he was employed upon drawings which may be counted by hun- 
dreds. In the enumeration of only a few of the books which his 
graceful pencil ornamented during the period between the appear- 
ance of "Evangeline," in i8$o, and the year i860, when he first 
began to make painting in water-colours his specialty, such promi- 
nent and well-known books may be rhentioned as Cowper's 
"Task," George Herbert's Poems, Goldsmith's Poems, Gray's 
"Elegy," Graham's "Sabbath," Wordsworth's Poems, and Beat- 
tie's " Minstrel." To these must be added the illustrations to 
"The Poets of the Nineteenth Century," to Campbell's "Pleasures 
of Hope," "Christmas with the Poets," "Pictures of English 
Landscape," "Old English Ballads," Coleridge's "Ancient Mari- 
ner," " Poetry of the Year," Warton's " The Hamlet," &c. In these, 
and in a multitude of other works, upon which Mr. Foster's skill 
has been employed, the reader will marvel at the extraordinary 
and rare finish displayed by the artist in his work, and at no sacri- 
fice of effect. Indeed, it is one of the mysteries of Mr. Foster's 
art how he manages to conciliate such finish with such breadth of 




The Water-Lilies, — From a Water-colour Painting by Birket Foster. 



effect. To Mr. Landells, the well-known wood-engraver, must be 
adjudged the honour of having educated Birket Foster in the first 
rudiments of his art. This gentleman, to whom in early life Foster 
was apprenticed, had the discernment to recognise and to appre- 
ciate the talents of his pupil, which, Mr. Landells saw, lay rather 
in the direction of drawing than engraving. Birket Foster during 
his apprenticeship was altogether employed as a draughtsman on 
wood, and so laid the foundations of that after-success in this 
branch of Art which at length secured him the most prominent 
place among the book-illustrators of the day. 

I have said that Mr. Foster most loves to adorn his pictures with 
episodes of rustic child-life. In one of his well-known examples 
in water-colours, for instance, we have children * Nutting ; ' in 
another, children romping ' In the Hayfield ; ' in a third, ' Little 
Anglers ' are engaged in catching minnows in a way-side pool ; in 
a fourth, an urchin spoiler of ' The Bird's Nest ' shows an elder 
sister the one small tuft of moss and withered roots which once 
served as home for the hedge-sparrow ; in a fifth, we take part in 



* Harvest-home,' dear to the memory of most of us who have 
recollections of country-life ; in a sixth, the little folk go * To 
gather Kingcups in the Yellow Mead,' let us hope, very much to 
their edification and enjoyment. In nearly all of the examples 
from Mr. Foster's studio, whether of earlier years, or of more 
recent times, we are introduced into the society of children, and 
take part in the amusements and recreations indigenous to the 
rural and seaside life of the young. In respect of this latter, who 
is there among us who has not entered into the life and spirit of 
the scene on * The Beach, Hastings ? ' — 

" Where the children wade in the shallow pools, 
Or run from the froth in play ; 
Where the swift little boats, with milk-white wings, 
Are crossing the sapphire bay." 

"The Busy Bee," of Shoreham, which is the appropriate name 
of the fishing-lugger, lying high and dry on the beach, forms an 
excellent and welcome shelter from the sun's rays as we rest at full 
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length on the shingle looking at the fun hard by. Two merry little 
barelegged girls, full of health, full of spirits, free from care as the 
sparrow twittering at my window as I write, are swinging them- 
selves by the aid of a loosened rope rigged out over the stern of the 
said "Busy Bee" of Shoreham. An elder sister, in the person of 
a rosy-faced girl of eleven, exercises her already well-developed 
muscle in swinging two younger sisters, evidently to the conside- 
rable enjoyment of all three. The sea just ripples upon the beach, 
the sun shines high in the heavens ; and ourselves, lazy after our 
rtiorning dip, and satiated with the morning's literature, watch the 
play as it goes on, partaking at the same time of delicious puffs of 
breeze and sniffs of fresh sea-air which are wafted across the little 
blue bay skirting that sunniest and pleasantest of English water- 
ing-places, Hastings. While I am discoursing on nautical subjects 
belonging to the studio of Mr. Birket Foster, let me dwell for a 
moment upon another picture of his, treating of water and ship- 
ping, in which I am greatly interested. Perhaps the reader will 
allow me to be in his confidence over this picture. I have button- 
holed him for a moment. I have him over a pipe in the garden. 
I call his attention to a big tub, which on occasions has served as 
the reservoir of the household, fed from the rain-spout which runs 
down the garden out-house. The clouds have filled this ample 
tub to the brim with summer rain until it represents a veritable 
miniature sea with crevices in the woodwork, and points of leak- 
age above high water-mark representing tiny ports of call, and 
dangerous straits for our shipping. With regard to the scenery 
surrounding our sea, it is just of the kind most congenial to young 
sailors. It lets in the sun upon our work and gives us shade for 
our rest, and it speaks of beauty, and pleasure, and enjoyment. 
The reader and I are ** Rodneys in rags," as Crabbe has put it, or 
Farraguts in pelisses, if he will allow me to say so, although the 
compliment is not of his own seeking, nor do I think worth the 
having. We have launched a couple of inches of lath cut to a 
point for our ship, have rigged on a lucifer-match a square inch of 
paper for our sail, and have despatched our good boat on its peri- 
lous voyage across the miniature sea. Wind we whistle for, and 
the whistling brings the favouring gale ; and if we need to illustrate 
the vexations of baffling breezes, I and you, my friend, whom I have 
button-holed, have but to blow out our small mouths, after the 
fashion of small boys of an itinerant German band, to bring about 
the most vexatious hurricanes or cyclones that have ever battered 
and bullied the biggest ships of really big shipmasters. We load 
our small vessel with peas and gravel-ballast, and a fly does duty 
as crew ; but, by-and-by, the load-line sinks a fiftieth part of an 
inch below the surface, the ship topples over, the cargo mostly 
goes to the bottom, the crew is left to the mercy of the waves, and 
we have a signal though tiny exemplification of the naughtiness 
and perilous consequences of overloading ocean-going ships. 
Having, further, received proof of the buoyant nature of rafts, and 
learned something also of the mysteries of flotsam and jetsam, and 
saved our crew by means of a skilfully-contrived paper life-boat, I 
rise from my knees on the gravel, and in the spirit help you to do 
the same, and, while releasing my finger of the button-hole, and 
knocking the ashes from my pipe, ask you, my friend, if, in descri- 
bing Birket Foster's ' Sailing the Boat,* I have not taken you back 
to the days when we were children together. 

My conscience tells me that I am exceeding my limits of space, 
and still I have left unsaid much that I had wished to say con- 
cerning Mr. Birket Foster's pictures of English scenery. I had 
hoped to have taken the reader by — 

" . . . . trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer ; 
And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs ; 
And lanes in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn-root." 

I was wanting to show him the * Dipping-place,' beside a cottage 
embosomed by elms, where lasses fill their pitchers from the clear, 
deep, and wholesome pool. I had hoped to have brought him to 
the edge of a purling brook, over against the stile of a meadow, 
just in time to see a baby brother, frock tucked up to the knees, 
being guided over the slippery ' Stepping-Stones ' by a not much 
more than baby sistei; Then we would have taken pleasant 



cognizance of 'The Lock,' haunt of the angler, where the vora- 
cious pike, lazily fanning his tail in token of life, lies concealed in 
the weeds ready to dart at the first innocent intruder upon his 
pasturage in the river-bed. * The Mill ' we would have glanced 
at, and stayed loitering and admiring the * Donkeys on the Heath,' 
most excellent specimens of those wrong-headed and obstinate but 
not altogether uncomely animals. And, perchance, we should 
have had time to watch * The Cows in the Pool ' swishing the flies 
off their sleek flanks with their tails, and revelling in the delicious 
coolness of the elm-sheltered watering-place. I had hoped to 
take the reader by such places, and to have shown him all these 
pleasant scenes, for a knowledge of which I am indebted to Mr. 
Birket Foster ; but I am reluctantly compelled to bring my paper 
to a close. Stay ! I had forgotten one little piece of landscape. 
And I certainly should like to show this to the young lady who has 
been so good as to follow me with such attention in my humble 
attempt to secure more general recognition of the truthfulness of 
Mr. Foster's pictures. It happens to be * A Green Lane ' — where- 
abouts in England, in what shire, or near what town, I am not 
able to say ; but this I know, that I myself have lingered in such 
a lane in Devonshire. And, what is more, I have come suddenly 
upon others lingering in the same lane, and not after the same 
prosaic fashion as myself. I have entered this lane, and coming 
suddenly upon a young lady with her head resting upon the broad 
shoulder of a young gentleman, have quietly and without hesita- 
tion withdrawn. I remember to have caught sight of one such 
couple very properly at the lane's entrance, which I trod with foot- 
steps of hesitation, being conscious, it seemed to me, that I was 
upon the confines of a paradise of love. The young lady, a very 
angel of purity, in becoming dress of white muslin, with but the 
semblance of colour in the way of a sash of rose around her waist, 
toying with the ribbons of a garden-hat of straw, was reclining, as 
I have said, against the broad shoulder of a gentleman. I am 
averse to gentlemen in the society of ladies as a rule, simply 
because I am conscious that they have the advantage over me ; 
but, in the case of the young gentleman who was obligingly rest- 
ing the head of the young lady, I am free to confess no such anti- 
pathy arose. He was precisely the sort of young fellow I should 
ungrudgingly have given my own cousin to, manly physically, and 
a gentleman I am absolutely certain by his appearance. The 
young lady, it seemed to me, had just allowed her head to fall 
helplessly on one side from the reaction consequent upon the 
vigorous utterance of the words, ** If you promise to love me very 
dearly," with which she had answered a request preferred by the 
young gentleman. And it struck me that the appropriateness of 
the reply, and the happiness surrounding it, had been greatly influ- 
enced by the deep and imperceptible impression made upon the 
souls of these young people by the sympathetic love of Nature 
exhibited in the beauties everywhere about them. Oh, but it was a 
lovely spot. The young couple were seated upon a lichen-covered 
oak, left by the wood-cutter over the season to mature, resting in 
the lane at the foot of a verdurous slope thick with violets, prim- 
roses, oxlips, and the fragrant and beautiful bluebell. Everything 
was green and bright about them — 

" Green portals arching wide, 
Green grass below, green leaves o'erhead, 
Green banks on either side." 

''Laburnum rich in streaming gold," growing in the garden of a 

primitive-looking, thatched cottage on the grassy slope above the 

lane, lent a beautiful and gorgeous light to this exquisite sketch of 

Nature's. Birds darted in and out of the thickets ; the air was alive 

with the busy hum of insects overjoyed at the loveliness of the 

pasturages in which they found themselves feeding ; not a plant, 

not a leaf, not a blade of grass in this lane, but what appealed, in 

the graceful beauty of its form and the brilliance of its colouring, 

to the inmost sympathies of man. 'The Green Lane,' painted by 

the hand of Mr. Birket Foster, recalls to my mind such a green 

lane as I have been attempting to describe ; and, as it is a piece of 

landscape I know to be most in favour with ladies, it seemed not 

inappropriate that I should close this paper by calling attention 

to it. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 



